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year. In general, one may say that the larger the city the
greater the possibility of foggy days ; e.g. London had between
1871 and 1875 in the year average 50-8 foggy days, and between
1886 and 1890 74-2, Investigations carried out during thirty
years in Manchester revealed that there was about 6 per cent,
less rain on Sundays than on weekdays ; gas and smoke produced
by the factories decreased from Saturday afternoon till Monday
morning. Such observations should result in drastic changes.
It seems that good results have been achieved with communal
heating and hot water supply to whole districts in the Soviet
Union. The Anglo-Soviet Journal reports that
with central heating stations a 30 to 40% saving on fuel is possible
and that one station with a power of 25,000 kilowatts could ensure
a saving of 25,000 tons of coal a year.1
There are about eight million open fireplaces in regular use
in this country, not including those which are used only occa-
sionally in bedrooms and living-rooms. Rather less than an
hour a day is spent in lighting, tending and clearing away each
fire; and each will need between two and four tons of coal a
year. A figure of about i% of the coal consumed is quoted
by the Fuel Research Station as representing smoke production.2
These figures and their comparison with the advantages of
district heating speak for themselves.
A few sentences may be quoted from a paper read at the
meeting of the British Association, 1941 :
It should be noted that an adult person consumes about 30 Ib*
of air per day, which is ten times as much as the consumption of
solid food and about seven times as much as the consumption of
water. The provision of pure healthy air is therefore nowadays
hygienically as important as the supply of potable water. Of equal
importance is the provision of ample and cheap heat for domestic
hot water supply and space heating. The social problem of rehous-
ing great masses of the population in healthier and more spacious
dwellings cannot be solved without adequate heating. . . . The
transmission of heat has already been carried out to a distance of
six miles ; and there are no special technical difficulties in transmit-
ting heat an even greater distance, and in providing large cities with
complete heat distribution systems, in the same way as for water,
gas or electricity supply. . . . The provision of healthy air and
more sunshine will also have an effect upon the distribution of the
population and upon future town planning. It will modify the
movement from towns to places outside, dormitory towns. This
movement has extended the main source of air pollution ; but the
centralised supply of heat *would create a new economic basis for
1 October, 1941.
2 Information supplied by the Combustion Appliance Makers* Association.